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mankind. 

It a remarkable fact, that 
mankind are ever ready to excuse 
themselves for their wicked con- 
duct. For this purpose, é 
sort to several pleas and subter- 
fuges. Though they naturally hate 
the doctrines and duties of the 
ble; yet they are willing to 
avail themselves of one or other of 
these doctrines and duties, to jus- 
tify them in errora both of faith 
and practice. When they are ex- 
horted to repent and embrace the 
gospel, for instance, they will say 
they are unable, because of the 
Divine purposes. When the Di- 
vine purposes are clearly stated 
and vindle ated, they will quarrel, 
and reject them ; because, they 
say, the Divine purposes are in- 
consistent with their own free 
agency and accountability. When 
the free agenc y and accountability 
of mankind are clearly exhibited; 
ind it is plainly shown, that they 
are able, and under moral obliga- 
tion to believe the doctrines and 
perform the duties of the gospel; 
again they are angry, and say, 
This is entirely inconsistent with 
the purposes of God. Thus they 
alternately admit and reject the 
doctrines of the Bible, as they find 
convenient, to promote their own 
sinful conduct. As the doctrine 
of Divine Decrees is, perhaps, as 
often wrested for this purpose as 
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any others I shall make it the ob- 
ject of the following essay to prove, 
that the decrees of God afford no 
excuse for the wicked conduct of 
mankind. In pursuing the sub 
shall cuiiaaveel to show, 
I. That God the 
and, 

II. That his decrees afford them 
no excuse. 

I. f am to show, 
decreed the wicked 
mankind. And, 

1. God could not have been in- 
different respecting the wicked 
To say that 
God was indifferent res ecting the 
wicked conduct of aki is the 
same as to say that He did not care 
whether their wicked conduct took 
place or not. But thisis highly to 
impeach the character of God.— 
Are* holiness and sin a matter of 
indifference? Is it not derogatory 
to the character of God, to say, 
He did not care whether his crea- 
tures were holy or sinful? God 

cannot be indifferent respecting 
any action of any of his creatures. 
We will take, for example, a sin- 
gle instance. How could God have 
been indifferent respecting the im- 
yortant event of Christ’s crucifix~ 
ion? Did not God care whether 
Christ was crucified or not? Was 
it no concern of his, whether the 
Divine Redeemer made an atone- 
ment for the remission of sins or 
not? It is presumed, that no one 
will entertain such a reproachful 
idea of the great and eternal Jeho- 
vah. It is generally admitted, that 


has decreed 


that God has 
conduct of 
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Christ was sent into the world to 
die, the just for the unjust. He 
says himself, ‘* For this cause 
came I unto! this hour.” But if 
God was not indifferent respecting 
Christ’s death; then he could not 
have been indifferent respecting 
the means and mammer of his death. 
The former must inevitably involve 
the latter. Hence, God could not 
have been indifferent respecting the 
wicked conduct of the Jews in be- 
iraying and crucifying the Lord of 
glory. But if God was not indif- 
ferent respecting the wicked con- 
duct of the Jews, in the crucifixion 
of Christ; then he could. not have 
been indifferent respecting any part 
of that vast chain of events, which, 


from the creation of the world, | 


tended.to prepare the way, and 
introduce the important scenes of 
Christ’s sufferings. And if God 


events, or actions of his creatures; 


lutely certain, that God must have 
decreed either that the wicked 
conduct of mankind should take 
place, or that it should not. He 
must have decreed, either that 
Judas should betray Christ, or that 
he should not; either that Pilate 
should condemn him, or that he 
should not; either that the Jews 
should put him to death “ by wick 
ed hands,” or that they should 
not. So of all the wicked conduct 
which has ever existed in this fall 
en world; God must certainly have 
decreed either that it should exist, 
or that it should not. But, 

3. It is evident from fact, that 
God never decreed, that the wick- 
ed conduct of mankind showld not 
exist. Wickedness has been prac- 


| tised by all mankind, in every age 


of the world, from the apostacy of 


| Adam to the present time. God 
was not indifferent respecting these | 


no reason can be given, why he | 


should be indifferent respecting 
any action or event which takes 
place in this lower world. 
de received, then, as a settled 


evil continually.” 
It may | 


point, that God ean never have | 


been indifferent 
wicked conduct of mankind. 


respecting — the | 


This | 


Jeads me a step further, to ob- | 
| 1s not disposed to accomplish his 
2. That God must have decreed | 


serve, 


either that the wicked conduct of 
mankind should take place, or that 
it should not... This conclusion is 
inevitable. For if any being is 
not indifferent respecting an object, 
he mast necessarily have some 
choice respecting that object. If I 
was not absolutely indifferent whe- 
ther I should write this essay or 
not; then, certainly, I must have 
chosen either to write, or not to 
write. So of every being in the 
universe. But the decrees of God 
are what he chooses on the whole. 
If he chooses on the whole, that any 
thing should. exist; that choice is 
his decree, Hence, it is also abso- 


himself has declared, that ** the 
wickedness of man is great in the 
earth, and that every imagination 
of the thoughts of hts heart is only 
If, then, God 
had decreed that evil should not 
exist; the wickedness of mankind 
must exist in opposition to his de- 
crees. That is, it must exist in 
spite of all that God could do to 
prevent it. For to say, that God 


purposes, is a contradiction. To 
suppose, then, that God chose, on 
the whole, to prevent the existence 
of evil, reduces us to the only al- 
ternative of supposing that he is 
unable to prevent its existence. 
That evil does exist, and has ex 
isted from the days of Adam, can 
not be denied. But is God unabli 
to do what he chooses? God is al- 
mighiy. It is absolutely certain, 
then, that if he chose, on the whole, 
to prevent the existence of evil, 
it would never have had existence. 
There is no ether conclusion pos - 
sible. God has not decreed that 
the wicked conduct of mankind 
should not exist. 
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If, then, God could not have 
been indifferent respecting the 
wicked conduct of mankind; and, 
hence, must have decreed either 
that it should take place; or that 
it should not; but never decreed 
that their wicked conduct should 
not take place; it appears, to a 
moral demonstration, that He has 
decreed their wicked conduct. We 
may observe, 

i. That the truth of this senti- 
ment is established from the abun- 
dant testimony of Scripture. When 
Peter preached to the Jews on the 
day of Pentecest, he said unto 
them, concerning Christ, ** Him, 
being delivered by the determinate 
counsel and fore-know ledge of God, 
ye have taken, and by wicked 
hands have crucified and slain.” 
Again it is written, » For of a 
truth against thy holy child Jesus, 
whom thou hast anointed, both 
Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the 
Gentiles and people of Israel, were 
gathered together, for to do what- 


soever thy hand and thy counsel 


determined before to be done.” 'The 
apostles, also, declared concerning 
the death of Christ and his mur- 
derers, ** For they that dwell at 
Jerusalem, and their rulers, be- 
cause they knew him not, nor yet 
the voice of the prophets which are 
read every Sabbath day, ‘hey have 
fulfilled them in condemning him. 
And though they found no cause 
of death in him, yet desired they 
Pilate that he should be slain. 
And when they had Suffiled all 
that was written of him, they took 
him down from the tree, and laid 
him in a sepulchre.”” These pas- 
sages of Scripture abundantly 
teach, that God had fore-ordained 
all the conduct of the Jews and 
rulers toward the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and caused them to accomplish his 
purposes; though their motives 
were entirely sinful, and their con- 
duct grossly criminal in his -sight. 
We might, also, cite a multitude 


of passages to prove, that God de- 
creed the conduct of Pharaoh; ef 
the wicked Canaanites; of Jerobo- 
am; of Ahab; of Judas ‘Iscariot; 
and that his eternal determinations 
extend to all the tribes of the 
earth, and include all the moral 
actions of all mankind. But suffi- 
cient, it is deemed, has been said, 
to establish this point; and we 
hasten to show, 

Il. That the decrees of God af- 
ford no excuse for the wicked con- 
duct of mankind. And, 

Moral good, or moral evil, 
depends on the nature of the moral 
actions and not on any decrge or 
determination. The distinction 
between virtue and vice is found- 
ed in the nature of things. This 
is agreeable to common sense.— 
When we hear of a certain action 
performed by a certain individual, 
we never wait to enquire respect- 
ing any previous decree, or deter- 
mination ; but immediately pro- 
nounce the action virtuous or vic- 
iaus from its own nature. The 
nature of things can never be chang- 
ed, by any decree or pre-determi- 
nation, either in the natural or 
moral world. God has decreed 
that light and darkness shall take 
place in regular succession, by the 
means, which he has appointed. 
But who will say, that this decree 
changes the nature of light or the 
nature of darkness?—So in the 
moral world. Heliness is boliness 
still, and sin is sin still; notwith- 
standing the divine decree. It was 
decreed and foretold, that the Lord 
Jesus Christ should be perfect in 
holiness, during the whole course 
of his mediatoriat work. But who 
will say, that the holiness. of the 
Divine Redeemer was not holiness, 
or that his conduct was not virtu- 
ous; because it was pre-ordained? 
Who will pretend to say, that the 
labours of the Apostle Paul were 
not virtuous ok praise-worthy ; 
because he was a chosen vessel, to 
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bear the name of Christ to Gentile 
nations?’ But if the conduct of 
good men is truly virtuous and 
praise-worthy in its own nature, 
notwithstanding the divine decress 
why may not the conduct of wick- 
ed men be vicious and blame- 
worthy in its ewn nature, notwith- 
standing the Divine decree? Who 
will say, that the lying spirit, 
which was fore-ordained and sent 
into the mouths of all Ahab’s pro- 
phets, was not a lying spirit, be- 
cause of the Divine decree? Such 
an assertion would be perfectly 
absuré and ridiculous. The wick- 
ed conduct of mankind, then, is 
evil inits own nature; and its qual- 
ity can never be destroyed by any 
decree or fore-ordination whatever. 
But whatever is morally evil, in 
its own nature, always implies 
guilt. And whatever implies ruilt, 
renders it absolutely certain that 
the guilty person has no excuse for 
his conduct. For no person can 
justly be considered and treated 
as guilty, who has any just or rea- 
sonable excuse for his moral cen- 
duct. 

The decrees of Ged donot 
destroy the free agency of man- 
kind. Free agency consists in 
choosing. This is all the free 
agency of which we are able to 
coneeive. No one can desire to 
be any more free, than to act of 
choice. This is all the free agen- 
cy there is, or ean be, in any being 
whatever. It isall the free agency 
that God possesses. He acts vol- 
untarily, and is, therefore, a free 
agent; and mankind act voluntari- 
ly: ; and are, therefore, free agents. 
We cannot conceive of any ‘moral 
being, who does not act of choice. 


Now, in order for the decrees of 
God to destroy the free agency of 


mankind, they must pre vent their 
choosing. But this is contrary to 
fact. Who will say, that the Jews 
and Gentiles did not choose to do 
as they did, in crucifying the Lord 
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of glory? Who will say, that Judas 
did not choose to betray Christ: or 
that Peter did not choose to deny 
him? Such an assertion would be 
contrary to common sense. Every 
one is conscious of choosing to do 
whatever he does do. But when- 
ever any person acts of choice, i 
always supposes that he has power 
or abili ty to do differently. And 
this power to do differently, i is not 
destroyed by any divine decree. 

Those, who act of choice, are cer 

tainly under no compulsion. Choice 
is the very opposite of compulsion, 
Judas was not compelled to betray 
his Lord; nor was Peter compelled 
to deny him. Hence, they both 
certainly had power to do different- 

ly. But still their conduct was 
decreed and foretold. It is a dic- 
tate of common sense, that man- 
kind act freely im all their conduct. 
But when mankind choose to con- 
duct wickedly, and cqnsequently, 
are able to conduct otherwise ; 
what excuse can they offer for their 
sinful conduct? What excuse could 
the Jews offer for their wicked 
conduct, in crucifying the Son of 
God; though it is expressly de- 

clared that they fulfilled the Di- 

vine purposes? It is a demonstra- 
ble fact, and often has been demon- 
strated, that God has fore-ordained 
whatsoever comes to pass: and it 
is a demonstrable fact, and often 
has been demonstrated, that man- 
kind act freely in all their con- 
duct; and consequently, have no 
excuse for any sinful action, but 
are ag 40 blame-worthy. 

The holy and wise God con- 

Ps mankind for their wicked 
conduct. He threatens the trans 

gressor with eternal destruction. 
He says, * Wo unto the wicked: 
it shall be ill with him; for the re- 
ward of his hands shall be given 
him.’? And God has actually | pan- 

ished thousands of incorrigible 
sinners for their wicked conduct. 

But if we say that the Divine de- 
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crees afford mankind an excuse fér 
their wicked conduct; we impeach 
the Divine character. We virtu- 
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declared to his face, that he would 
betray him. But, after the com- 
mission of this horrible crime, Ju- 


ally charge God with injustice and | das came and cast down the thirty 


cruelty. “ But, who art thou, 
O man, that repliest against God?” 


pieces of silver in the temple, and 
said, ** J have sinned, in that I 


Who will rise up, and urge, that | have betrayed the innocent bleed.’ 


God condemns and punishes the 
wicked, while yet they have a rea- 
sonable excuse for their conduct? 
This is the language of rebellion. 
It is bringing the highest charges 
against the Sovereign of the uni- 
verse. We may add, 

4. That mankind have frequent- 
ly condemned themselves for their 
wicked conduct: notwithstanding | 
the Divine decrees, Pharaoh knew 
the Divine purposes respecting him - 
self; for God told him, that he had 
in very deed raised him up to fit 
him for destruction. But the con- 
science of Pharaoh condemned him 
for his wickedness, and 
constrained to cry ouf, at different 
times, *‘ J have sinned; the Lorn 
1s RIGHTEOUS; but J and my peo- 
ple are wicked.” 


of Joseph’s brethren smote them 


for their wicked conduct; though | ed conduct ; 


God had * sent” him into Egypt, 
** to preserve them a posterity in 
the earth, and to save much people | 
alive.” ‘* They said one to ano- 


the auguish of his soul, when he 


| Pentecost, 





he was |do not de 


} 


| 


ther, We are verily guilty con- 
cerning our brother, in that we saw 


Peter had been informed of the 
Divine purposes, that he shonid 
surely deny his Lord. ut when 
the deed was done, his conscience 
smote him, ** and he went out and 
wept bitterly.” The Jews, also, 
were pricked in their hearts, at the 
sermon of Peter, on the day of 
though he told them 
plainly, that they had fulfilled the 
Divine decrees in crucifying the 
Son of God. Thus the consciences 
of mankind have condemned them 
for their wickedness in thousands 
of ingtances. 

Since, then, moral good and evil 
pend on the Divine de- 
crees, but on the nature of moral 
actions; since the decrees of God 
do not destroy the free agency of 


The consciences | mankind; since the holy and wise 


God condemns them for their wick- 
and since mankind 
have so frequently condemned 
themselves, and justified the con- 
duct of God; we may have the 
assurance, that the decrees of God 
afford not the least excuse for the 
least transgression. 

This subject suggests a number 


besought us, and we would not | of important inferences, which, by 


3 


hear.”’ Judas knew the Divine 
een respecting himself; for 
xis conduct was foretold ages be- 


fore he was borp. Our Lord, also, 


—= 
ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION, 
No. V. 

The subject introduced in my 
last essay, was the distinction be- 


tween a genuine and a spurious | points of resemblance. 


It was then discussed in 
It was observed, that 


revival. 
part only. 


| 


the leave of the» Editor, will be 
submitted in a subsequent essay. 
Puito-Horxinsian. 


co 


it is not easy, in all cases, to dis- 
tinguish be tween a genuine and a 
spurious work, because they are so 
often intermixed with each ether, 

and because they have so many 
A few re- 
marks were made on the nature of 
false religion, and a definition of : 
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sparious revival waé given. Some 
of the points ef resemblance be- 
tween a genuine and a spurious 
work were then brought into view, 
and the subject left for the consid- 
eration of my readers. In this 
essay, and the following, I propose 
to point out some of the principal 
marks of distinction. 

In a genuine revival, there ix 
real conviction of sin; m a spurious 
one there is not. There is, indeed, 
in a spurious revival, much that is 
called conviction. We often hear 
the word applied to every degree 
of awakening, let its nature be 
what it may. Whenever a sinner 
is alarmed, whenever he feels a 
sense of his danger, whenever he 
begins te manifest any anxiety for 
securing his eternal happiness, he 
is said to be under conviction. If 
this were the proper meanihg of 
the word, there could be no dis- 
tinction made, in this respect, be- 
tween a genuine and a spurious 
revival. Such appearances are 
common to both. But this is not 
the proper meaning of the word. 
Conviction of sin is something very 
different from all this. ‘To pro- 
duce all this, nothing more is nec- 
essary, than that the sinner should 
realize that God is angry with him, 
and disposed to punish him accord- 
ing to his deserts. He is indeed, 
convinced that he is a sinner; for 
no man can refuse to acknowledge 
that. But his sense of his sins is 
obtained by lodking over his past 
life, and considering the outward 
acts of transgression with which he 
has been chargeable. And per- 
haps he takes into view, also, 
some of the grosser sins of the 
heart, such as the indulgence of 
unlawful desires, and the “plans of 
wickedness he has contrived.— 
Comparing these with the threat- 
enings of divine vengeance, which 
sound in his ears, he is alarmed 
and filled with anxiety. He begins 
to enquire what he must do to ba 
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saved; he begins to resort to reli- 
gious meetings, to read the bible, 
and to attend to all sorts of reli- 
gious duties. He breaks off his 
external immoralities, and reforms 
his life. He weeps abundantly, 
and cries for mercy with great 
earnestness. But there is no con- 
viction in all this. He has no 
sense of the spirituality and extent 
of the divine law. He has no sense 
of the deep depravity of his own 
heart. He is not sensible of any 
enmity of heart against God. He 
thinks he is growing better, and 
doing many things ‘acceptable to 
God. And not unfreque sntly, when 
he has continued this course a 
short time, he begins to think he 
has become truly religious. He 
cherishes a hope that his sins are 
forgiven, and that God is his friend, 
and begins to love him with great 
ardour. 

But when the work is genuine, 
it goes deeper. The sinner dis- 
covers that the law of God is spir- 
itual and holy, and extends much 
farther than he had before thought. 
He sees that it reaches to every 
secret desire and purpose of the 
soul, and requires perfect obedi- 
ence, on pain of eternal death. In 
the light of the law, thus set home 
upon his conscience, he obtains a 
new discovery of the temper of his 
own heart. He sees that it is all 
sin. He now realizes that he has 
done nothing but sin all Iris life. 
He now sees that his heart is en- 
mity against God; and considering 
himself in God’s hands, and that 
God will probably destroy him for- 
ever, to glorify his own great name, 
he feels ‘his heart rise, and rage, 
with a spite and malice, of which 
he before thought himself incapa- 
ble. Heno longer denies the doc- 
trine of total depravity. He knows 
it is true in his own case. He 
sees that all his prayers and tears 
and cries have ‘been selfish and 
wicked. He is no longer able to 
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justify himself in any degree. He 
sees that the divine requirements 
are all reasonable and right. His 
judgment and conscience are on 
the side of God: His cavils and 
objections are silenced; his mouth 
is stopped. But his heart it still 
unreconciled: And the more clear 
and lively his sense of these things 
is, the more does his heart rise 
and swell and rage, with the very 
temper of the damned. 
conviction: And though it is not 
always followed by conversion, 
nor is always found in the same 
degree, yet for substance, it ap- 


i03 


what they must do to seeure it. In 
proportion as they discovered this 
danger, in the same proportion 
they were anxious to obtain deliv- 
erance. When they learat that 


| by becoming religious they might 


be happy forever, they began to 
seek with all diligence how they 
might become so. As God is the 
most powerful being in the uni- 


| verse, they saw that it would be 


This is | 
| sinned against him, 


| clestroy their idol. 


pears to be an essential pre-requi- 


site to a genuine work of grace. 
2. In 4 genuine revival; God is 
loved, by the subjects of it, chiefly 
for his own sake; in a spurious 
one, he is loved by the subjects of 
it, chiefly for his great Eietenss to 
them.—Men are by nature selfish; 
and when they have become the 
subjects of a false experience, they 
are selfish still. No change has 
taken place in the real temper of 
their hearts; it is only expressed 
in a different form, and flows in a 
different channel.—Before they be- 
came serious, their selfishness was 
acted. out in the pursuit of the 
pleasures of this life; now, it is 
expressed in the pursuit of happi- 
ness in the life to come. The ulti- 
mate object is the same, but the 
means of attaining it are different. 
—Their own happiness is the su- 
preme object in both cases. Self 
is regarded as the most important 
object in the universe, and is, in 
reality, the only god they worship. 
While they saw ne danger in their 
course, they pursued their favourite 
object, without feeling the neces- 
sity of any religion; but when they 
discovered the dangers that beset 
their path, they became alarmed. 
When they saw that. by pursuing 
their present course, their own hap- 
piness would be lost, they began 
to enquire, with much earnestness, 


| and cried for mercy. 


necessary to secure his favour. As 
they were sensible that they had 
they were 
afraid he would be provoked to 
, Influenced by 
these considerations, they reform- 
ed their lives, confessed their sins, 
And having, 


|as they supposed, prevailed with 


| God by these means, to bestow 
| mercy 5 


and having obtained, as 
they imagine, some assurance that 
their sins are forgiven; having beea 
delivered from tle horrible pit 
which was yawning to devour them; 
they are filled with gratitude to 
their deliverer, and manifest it by 
the liveliest expressions of thank- 
fulness and praise. They appear 
to feel that they can never speak 
enough of the goodness of God to 
them; and they call upon others 
to join with them to love and praise 
the Lord. 

Such is the result of a false ex- 
perience. The love to God which 
is thus produced, is often ardent 
and strong, and passes with many 
for true holiness of heart. And 
not only does it pass for true holi- 
ness of heart, but oftentimes for a 
very eminent degree of it. But 
its spuriousness is easily detected. 
Ask one who feels it, what it is in 
God that he admires. If he speaks 
the feelings of his heart, he will 
reply, I love God for his great 
coodness to me. And some have 
gone so far as to avow, that this 
was the sole reason they loved him; 
and that if they’did not believe he 
loved them, and ‘intended te save 
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them, they should feel justified in | these hopes and these prospects, 


hating hii forever. 
It is not so with the subjects of 
a genuine revival. They 


most important object in the uni- 

verse. They do not feel that they 
should be justified in hating God, 

if he should treat them as they de- 

serve. They do not feel that it is 
impossible for them to love God, 
unless they have the assurance that 
he loves them. They see that his 
character is lovely, in itself con- 
sidered. And they that his 
justice is as lovely as his mercy. 

They also feel a strong and ardent 
love to God: and express it by 
lively ascriptions of praise. But, 

ask them what it is in God that 
they admire, and they will reply, 
it is the intrinsic excellence of his 
character. And they will tell you, 
that he appears as slorious to them, 
in treating sinners as they deserve, 


see 


as he does i in exercising his mercy. | 


And they will tell you this, while 


they themselves entertain no hope | 


of his favour, and even expect to 
be forever the monuments of his 
vindictive justice. 

5. In a genuine and a spurious 
revival, the joys of the new con- 
vert arise from very different con- 
siderations. The subject of a 
faise experience being wholly self- 
ish, his joys are all of a selfish 
nature. As the cause of his late 
distress was the selfish fear of los- 
ing the great object upon which he 
had set his heart, and an appre- 
hension of suffering the wrath of 
God forever; his joy arises from 
viewing this danger as past, and 
his great object as secured. He 
looks into the pit of destruction, 
from which he fancies himself de- 
livered, and rejoices in his own 
safety. He looks forward to the 
happiness he expects to enjoy here- 
after, and is filled with exultation 


at the prospect. Deprive him of 


do not | 
feel that their own happiness is the 


ject. 
| security is 


land you deprive him of all his 


joys, and fill him with distress and 


gloom. 

It is not so with the subject of 
a genuine work. His uwn happi- 
ness is no longer his supreme ob- 
The consideration of its 
’ not that which gives 
him his chief joy, nor does the fear 
of losing it deprive him of his 
present comfort. His joy is in 
God. His chief delight springs 
from the contemplation of the di- 
vine character. He sees there 
every thing excellent and glorious. 
And while he fixes his thoughts 
upon it, and employs all the pow 
ers of his mind in the contempla 
tion, and traces out one perfection 
after another, and discovers more 
and more of the beauty and har- 
mony of the whole, his heart is 
warmed with holy love, and his 
soul is filled with joy unspeakable. 
In this rapture of the mind, his 


own personal interests are forgot 


ten.—The suggestion that they : are 
safe, makes no ) sensible addition to 
his joy; nor does the thought that 
they are otherwise make any sen- 
sible diminution. The subjects of 
a genuine revival also experience 
great pleasure in the thought that 
the Lord reigns, and directs all 
events according to his own pleas- 
ure. For, in his hands they feel 
that all is safe. In his perfe ctions, 
they find ample security that all 
events will take place accordirg 
to the dictates of infinite wisdom, 
and that as much good will be ul- 
timately breught into existence, 
as the most enlarged benevolence 
can desire. 

Such appear to be some of the 
marks of distinction between a.gen- 
uine and a spurious revival. Others 
will be mentioned in my next. 

A Friend to Revivals. 
Utica Christ, Repos. 





On the 


ON TIS PREVALENCE OF SOCINIANISM, 
No. IV. 


[Concluded from our last.} 


The following remarks relate to | 


the distinction whach Mr. Chan 
ning and his friends att 
make between orthodoxy and prac- 
tical religion:— 
**You manifestly 

the points of doctrine, 
you and your liberal brethren diffe: 
com 


empt 
ip 


that 
upon which 


assume, 


frem your are 
parative ‘ly small and trivial; 
** practical,” ’ but speculative mere 
ly, and such as do not materially 
affect Christian 
ought not be 
God whom you worship is different 
from ours; the Saviour whom you 
acknowledge infinitely inferior 
to ours; the salvation which you 
preach is immensely diverse from 
that which we preach.—Are the 
— 3, then, about which we 
liffer merely specalative? Are they 
not pr actical, most vit illy and es 
sentially practical? 
home to the heart directly, and 
claim an empire over all the affec- 
tions and powers of the soul? Is 
not a doctrine which essentially 
concerns the object of our worship, 
practical?——when, if we are wrong 
in regard to the object of our wor- 
ship, we can hardly be right in any 
part of our religion. Are not the 
doctrines, which affect directly the 
very foundations of our faith, prac- 
tical?——when a true faith is the 
grand requisition of the gospel, and 
the vital principle of ail holy prac- 
tice, of all the works which are 


oppone nts, 
not 


character.—This 


to assumed.— The 


is 


good and acceptable in the sight of 


trod.” 

The following remarks are in re- 
aly to something Mr. Channing 
nad said on the subject of union, 

fellowship and charity:— 

** Do the scriptures enjoin upon 
the churches to hold in their fel- 
lowshipall who profess to be Christ- 
ians, however corrupt in sentiment 


14 


prevalence 


to | 


Do they not go | 
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they may be?—Do they not, on the 
contrary, constantly insist on be- 
lief in the truth, as the very foun- 

| dation of Christian character and 
of Christian fellowship? and as 
solemnly warn the churches to 
keep clear of error, as of other 
sin? 

How, indeed, is the fellowship 
for which you plead, to be main- 
tained? Upon this point you and 
your liberal brethren have taken 
|} care that we shonld be pretty fully 

informed. The orthodox churches 

must give up their creeds and cov- 

enants, their Psalms and Hymns 

and Doxologies; must cease fo in- 

sist on, a8 important, the great 

doctrines which they now hold to 

be fundamental and essential to 

the Christian faith; must exclude 

from their pulpits all mysterious 

and ali controverted doctrines—all 

that are not included in what is 

| fashionably called liberal or ra- 
tional Christianity; must consent 
in a word, to have their preaehing 
| and worship conducted on such 
principles, and in such a manner, 
as will not disturb the minds of 

liberal Christians, or Unitarians of 

any class!—Is not this, Sir, pre- 

cisely the way most distinctly 

marked out and most strenuously 
insisted on, in all your discourses 
| and conversations on this subject? 
| IF he orthodox ministers and 
churches will only consent to all 

the thing is done; all will be 

love, and peace, and fellowship. 

That is, if they will cease to be 

orthodox, or in any respect mate- 

different from those called 


this, 


| rially 


will be removed. 
‘* There is no word more abused 
its scriptural mean- 
ing very well know, is 
| loves holy love to Ged and men; 
that love which is ** the end of the 
| commandment” and ** the f fulfilling 
of the law.” In this sense it is 
| indeed the essence, the sum of re- 


| liberal Christians, all the difficulty 


harity. 


} than ¢ 


you 


>» as 
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ligion. Is it, then, a violation of 
the great law of love, for the 
friends of truth to decline com- 
munion with its rejecters? for the 
believers in the true gospel of Je- 
sue Christ, to separate from be- 
lievers in another and an opposite 
gospel? 

** You will certainly agree with 
me, that whatever tends directly 
to the maintenance and promotion 
of truth, cannot be incompatible 
with love to God, or love to men. 
Jesus Christ came into the world 
to bear witness to the truth. His 
apostles were appointed to be: wit- 
nesses to the truth; which they 
were to propagate at every hazard, 
and which they, like their Divine 
Master, finally sealed with their 
blood. His ek was establish- 


ed to be the pillar and ground of 
the truth. The great design of the 
Christian ministry, in all ages, is, 
to maintain and promote the truth. 
It is by means of the ¢ruth, that 
the glory of God is advanced in 


the world; and that mankind are 
guided into the way of peace and 
sanctified for the kingdom of im- 
mortal glory. Love to God and 
men [ that is, true charity | requires, 
then, as a duty of primary obliga- 
tion, that the churches of Christ, 
the ministers of the gospel, and all 
Christians, should do what they 
can for the promotion of truth. 

“ We advance, then, to another 
question. Would it conduce more 
to the promotion of truth [the great 
object of real charity] for-the be- 
lievers in the true gospel to hold 
fellowship with the believers in 
another gospel, than to separate 
from them?—We have seen in what 
way only this fellowship can be 
maintained. If it is to be main- 
tained, the principal doctrines of 
the gospel, must cease to be clearly 
preached; divine worship must 
cease to be conducted on princi- 
ples distinguishingly Christian; ev- 
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ery principle, or truth which is 
controverted, must be yielded up, 
as no longer to be urged or de 

fended; and the friends of truth 
must conform to the abettors of er- 
ror. Ali this must take place toa 
degree proportionate to the exten- 
sion and the closeness of the fel- 
lowship, Butis this, Sir, the way 
to maintain and promote the fruth 
in the church and im the world? Is 
it net rather the way to extinguish 
at once the light of the ministry, 
the light of the church, the light of 
the gospel? to throw back the chil- 
dren of light into darkness and the 
shadow of death, and to leave the 
prince of darkness to triumph in 
an unlimited and undisturbed em- 
pite? Would not the first and most 
certain effect be the general prev- 
alence of the opinion and the feel - 
ing—already, alas! too prevalent— 
that truth is not worth contending 
for, that the great doctrines of the 
gospel are of very little importance? 
What then would be the conse 

quence?—gc 7 Show me a man 
whe cherishes this opinion, this 
feeling, and I will show you one, 
who, far from going to the cross 
or to the stake, like the apostles 
and the hest of holy martyrs, will 
make no sacrifice, no exertion, for 
the spread or the support of the 
truth: nay, one, who is already 
himself bound hand and foot with 
the silken cords of error, and whose 
deceived “ heart hath turned! him 
aside, that he cannot deliver his 
soul, nor say, is there not a lie in 
my right hand?” And let this ppin- 
ion and feeling generally prevail, 
and where shall we find those who 
will be valiant for the truth upon 
the earth?” 

Such are the words of the excel 
lent and lamented Worcester. Oh 
that every reader would listen to 
them, as to a voice frem the grave: 

A Son of the Pilgrims. 
Utica Chriet. Repos 
2 
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SWEDENBORGIANISM. 
[Continued from page 92.] 

The doctrine, of correspondencies 
is one which makes a conspicuous 
figure in the writings of Sweden- 
borg and his disciples. If we, who 
are not initiated into all his mys- 
teries, can understand it by dili- 
gently reading his ponderous vol- 
umes, it amounts to this; every 
thing on earth, even beasts, birds, 
fishes, rocks, herbs, and in short, 
every thing in the animal, vegeta- 
ble and mineral kingdom, has an 
exact correspondent er resem- 
blance in the spiritual worlds.— 
Hence the form of a deity is that 
ofaman. He informs us that this 
doctrine was well understood by 
the ancients ; that it is the foun- 
dation on whieh all the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics are built ; that it has 
been lost since the time of Job, 
who last used it, till it was again 
revealed to this same Emmanuel 
Swedenborg. Lest there be a pos- 
sibility of mistake, I quote his own 


definition of correspondencies.— 
**Omnia que in ceelis, sunt in ter- 


omnia que in 
> 


ris terrestri modo : 
terris, sunt in ceelis ceelesti modo.’ 

But the principal use of this im- 
portant doctrine is to explain the 
scriptures. ‘The bible, according 
‘to Swedenborg, has three senses, 
the celestial, the spiritual and the 
natural. He finds a world of 
meaning in every word, and even 
every letter of the Old and New 
Testament ; and by the aid of this 
science he cuts every knot, soives 
every difficulty, and makes ‘any 
thing mean any thing.” Without 
this science we are wholly in the 
dark, and understand the bible no 
better than infants. If the reader 
be surprised that the Christian 
church lisa been go many centuries 
in the dark, Swedenborg informs us 
that it is owing to their great sim- 
plicity. “The reason why the 
science of correspondencies, which 
is the true key to the spiritual 
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sense of the word, was not discov- 
ered to later ages, {ages since the 
time of Job | was because the Chris- 
tians of the primitive church, were 
men of such great simplicity, that 
it was of no purpose to discover it 
to them : for had it been discover- 
ed, they would have found no use 
in it, nor would they have under- 
stood it.”? Let us now look at an 
example or two, which are explain- 
ed by the doctrine of correspon- 
dencies. The book of Genesis is 
not a historical account of the cre- 
ation, for we have nothing to do 
with the creation.”” Every verse 
and word contains a divine allegor, 
full of spiritual meaning, which 
relates to subjects altogether dif- 
ferent from those embraced in the 
letter. The Ist chapter of Gene- 
sis, in its irternal sense, describes 
the process of regeneration in seven 
successive states j—by Adam and 
Eve are signified the most ancient 
church, §c. 


Matt. xxiv. 29—31, ‘‘Imme- 
diately after the tribulation of 
those days shall the sun be dark- 
ened, and the meon shall not give 
her light, and the stars shall fall 
from heaven, and the powers shall 
be shaken. And then shall ap- 
per the sign of the Son of man in 

eaven ; and then shall all the 
tribes of the earth mourn, and they 
shall see the Son of man coming in 
the clouds of heaven with great 
power and glory. And he shall 
send his angels with a great sound 
of a trumpet and they shall gather’ 
&c. Now toapply this wonderful 
‘key of the New Jerusalem Church.’ 
“The sun here signifies the Lord, 
in reference to love : the moon sig- 
nifies the Lord in reference to 
faith : the stars signify knowledge 
of good things and true; the fribes 
signify all truths and things in 
their complex ; the coming of the 
Lord, signifies his presence in the 
word, and revelation of it” to 
Swedenborg; ** the clouds signify 
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the written word in its external | and hills, fountains and rivers ; 


sense; the glory signifies divine 
truth, as it is the internal sense; 
the trumpet signifies divine truth 
as revealed from heaven” by Swe- 
denborg, &c. 

Again; according to this “ new 
star,” the word * horse invariably 
signifies the understanding, and 
chariot means doctrine.” ‘This is 
certainly new, and leaves us in 
astonishment at the cold depravity 
of Moses and the Israelites, who 
could sing a triumphant song after 
seeing such a quantity of ‘* under- 
standing and doctrine” drowned in 
the Red Sea. Besides the word 
‘¢ chariot,’ in some versions is al- 
ways rendered by the word wagon; 
bat as “ chariot’ only signifies 
“doctrine,” how could this key 
work, when wagons supply the 
place of chariots? 

I must ask the indulgence of the 
reader while L adduce a few more 
examples of the wonderful revela- 
tions which Swedenborg has left us 
in his “ universal theology.” I 
mention them that the reader may 
know what he is to believe when 
he embraées this system, and as 
reasons why severity has, or will 
be used. This book was written 


when our author was 82 years of 


age; but as it is ‘*all inspired,” 
and the last of his works, it must 
be regarded as the most important 
of all his revelations. Like the 
newest voyages and travels, it con- 
tains all the last discoveries and 
corrections of former works of the 
kind. It is indeed, the text book 
from which his disciples principal - 
ly draw their belief. The first 
example cannot be abridged with 
advantage. 

** In consequence of what I have 
seen and been an eye witness of, 
for years together, I can assert 
the following facts relating to the 
spiritual world; that there are 
earths in that world, just as in the 
natural world; and that there are 
also plains and valleys, mountains 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


that there are paradises, gardens, 
groves, and woods; that there are 


| cities, with palaces and houses; 


also that there are writings and 
books, employments and merchan 
dise, and that there are gold and 
silver, and precious stones: in a 
word, that there is in the spiritual 
world, all and every thing that is 
in the natural world:” _— 

In the course of the frequent and 
constant visits which Swedenborg 
made to the spiritual world, he had 
repeated interviews with all those 
have ever taken a very dis- 
tinguished part in religion. He 
mentions the names, characters, 
and employments of several. They 
all retain their respective tenets, 
and all have their particular follow- 
ers. He occupies about forty pages 
in giving these memorabilia, If 
the reader of these pages be indif- 
ferent to religion, he will probably 
smile at extravagances so wild. 
If he be a Christian, his heart can- 
not but ache, that pretended rey- 
elations so improbable, 80 unwor- 
thy of heaven, so contemptibly 
absurd, should be believed. If 
he believe Swedenborg to have 
been a wilful impostor, he cannot 


who 


but burn with one intense glow of 


indignation. If he believe him to 
be self-deceived and a fanatic, he 
must sigh over a delusion so ridic- 
ulous. I give an example: 
Among others whom he repeat- 
edly saw, was John Calvin. Of 
the condition of Calvin in the fu- 
ture world, we have the following 
picture: that at his death, it was 
some time before the angels could 
convince him that he had actually 
exchanged worlds; that his follow- 


ers were all confined in dungeons 


and caves, because they believed 
the doctrine of predestination ; 
that he himself was miserably 
lonesome, having none. with whom 
he could associate; that for a long 
time he hid himself in a dark cor- 
ner; that he next lodged at the 
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Swedenborgianism. 


house of harlots; and finally, Swe- | 
denborg left him shut up in a cave 
with his followers, where they la- 
boured for their fod, and made it 
their business and delight to quar- 
rel and do each other mischief ! 
It appears according to this new 
dispe nsation, that every nation has | 
its particular place assigned it in 
the world of spirits. Thus the 
English have two large cities, both 
of which are named London.— 
‘There are two large cities into 
which most of the English enter | 
after death. I was permitted to | 
see one of them, and to walk thro’ 
itt The middle answers to that 
part of London where merchants | 
meet, called the Exchange, and 
there the moderators dwell.’— 
** The other great city, cabled also 
London, is not in the middle part 
of the Christian region, but is sep- 
arated from it towards the north, 
and is the receptacle of the. dead | 
who are inwardly wicked. In the 





midst of it there is an open com- 


munication with hell, into which 
the inhabitants sink down and are 
swallowed up in their turns.” 

We cannot complain of the sys- 
tem of Swedenborg, that in all 
eases it is wanting in charity. He 
assures us that the heathen are 
as fair candidates for heaven as 
Christians: and from what he says 
we are led to infer that they are 
actually much the most numerous 
class. After giving a ludicrous 
account of an insurrection among 
the Mahomedans in the spiritual 
world, he places the greater part 
of them in heaven; thoagh on ac- 
count of their proneness to quarrel 
with Christians, they have two 
separate heavens by themselves. 
The Jews are mostly engaged in 
traffic, live in houses and streets 
intolerably filthy, and are mostly 
wretched. Moses stands among 
them with his rod, and commands 
them to believe on the Messiah 
who has already come. 


| does not 


to9 


As our author has repeatedly 


visited the planets in our system, 


| it is not a little disappointing and 
| mortifying not to have any 


more 
definite information respecting 
them, than our own weak eyes can 
give, even at this distance. He 
not only gives us no data by which 
we may gratify our cu but 
ot even console us with the 
rance that he has deft 
boards on the road, to direct 
travellers. 

Those who have been troubled 
with a disease known by the name 
of dyspepsia, may be surprised to 
learn from this ** inspired man,” 
by a special revelation, that they 
have been wholly ignorant of its 
cause. ‘* It has been given me td 
know whence anxiety, grief, and 
that sadness of mind which we call 
melancholy in man, proceed. They 
are certain spirits, that are not 
joined to hell, as being newly de- 
jarted from the body, which de- 
fight in things undigested, such as 
meat corrupted in the stomach, 
and hold their confabulations in 
such sinks of uncleanness in man, 
as are suitable to their impure af- 
fections. These spirits appear near 
the stomach, some to the right and 
some to the left of it, some higher, 
some lower, some nearer, some 
more distant, according to their 
different kinds of affection; and 
that they cause uneasiness of mind, 
[ am fully convinced by experi- 
ence. | have seen and heard them, 
and felt the uneasiness caused by 
them, and I have also conversed 
with them!” 

1 might proceed to select revela- 
tions similar to these, till I had 
filled as many volumes as there 
are of the works from which I se- 
lected: for every work of Sweden- 
borg which I have examined, 
equally marvellous, equally wild 
and foolish. But it will be expect 
ed that I give at one view, a brief 
summary of his creed. This i 


r1osity, 


assu 


cuide 
future 


is 
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must be confessed, is no easy task; 
for these writings are so volumi- 
nous, so obscure, so unintelligible, 
so filled with chaos and fable, and 
so frequently contradictory, that 


| 











Expostsion. 





itsis next to impossible to reduce 

the system to a tangible shape. 

Yet this will now be attempted.” 
Christ. Spect. 


[To be continued.} 
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FOR UE MOPKINSIAN MAGATINE. 


EXPOSITION. 

1 Corin, xi, 
Christ is God ” 
By the word Christ, in this pas- 
sage, is obviously to be understood, 
the man Christ Jesus, in personal 


4 
3.—* 


And the head of 


| 


union with the Second Person in | 
-the Trinity, and acting in his ca- | 
pacity of Mediator between God | 


and men. By the word God, in 
this passage, is as obviously to be 


understood the Father, or the 
First Person in the Sacred Trin- 
ity—So far all is plain. The 


only obscurity in the text rests 
upon the meaning of the 
head. In its literal and proper 
sense, the term head means, “‘ the 
uppermost and chief part of the 
body.” From this original and 
roper sense, are derived several 
gurative senses, in which the word 
is used in Sc ripture. Sometimes 
it means the person, or whole man; 
as it is a common figure of speech, 
to put the name of a principal part 
of a thing, for the whole of it. 
Thus, in Prov. x. 6, “ Blessings 
are upon the head of the just.” 

Sometiines the term head means 
the life; as the head is the seat of 
the soul, and the loss of it induces 
death: as in Daniel i. 10, ** Ye 
shall make me endanger my head 
to the king.” 

Sometimes the term head means 
the same as source, or fountain ; 
since sensation and motion have 
their origin in the head. Thus, 
in Genesis ii. 10, the river of Eden 
is said to be ** parted and become 
four heads.” 

But, generally, the term heed, 
when used metaphorically in Scrip- 


word | 


St 


ture, means, chtef, or ruler. In 
this sense it is used in more than 
twenty places in the Old Testa- 
ment, as well as several times in 
the New Testament. 

That this is the sense in which 
the word is used in the passage 
under consideration, is evident 
from the context, and from a par 
allel passage in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. 

1. It is evident from the con- 
fext. The design of the apostle, 
in the former part of this chapter, 
is, to expose the impropriety of a 
practice, which, it seems, was 
creeping into the ¢ Church at Co 
rinth, vrz. that of women’s speak- 
ing, under the extraordinary in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit, and in 
the public assemblies of the Church, 
with their heads uncovered.— 
Though in this age, and in this 
part of the world, wearing the hat, 
when men appear in public, is a 
token of superiority; and being 
uncovered is a token of inferiority; 
yet, among the ancient eastern na- 
tions, women’s wearing a veil, was 
a token of modesty and subjec- 
tion; and men’s going unveiled, 
was a token of the superiority of 
the male to the female sex: and, 
therefore, 
their veils and appear uncovered 
in public assemblies, even though 
supposed to speak under Divine 
inspiration, was deemed to be as- 
suming an air of authority, which 
belongs to the man only, and an 
inversion of the order, in which 
the God of nature has placed the 
two sexes. Against this, the apos- 
tle argues, in the paragraph, which 
comprises the text: ** But, I would 


for women to throw off 
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have you know, that the head of 
every man is Christ; and the head 
of the woman is the man; and the 
head of Christ is God. Every man 
praying or prophesying, having 
fis head covered, dishonoureth his 
head. But every woman that pray- 
eth or prophesyeth with her head 
uncovered, dishonoureth her head; 
for that is even all one asif she were 
shaven. But if the woman be not 
eovered, let her also be shern: 
but if it be a shame for a woman 
to be shorn or shaven, let her be 
covered. For a man, indeed, 
eught not to cover his head, foras- 
much as he is the image and glory 
of God. Here itis manifest, that 
the apostle means to represent 
Christ as the head of saints, and 
God as the head of Christ, in the 
game sense in which the man is 
the head of the woman; and that 
is, in respect to rude aud authority. 

2. The same is evident from a 
parallel passage in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians: ‘* Wives, submit 
yourselves unto your own hus- 
bands, as unto the Lord. For the 
husband is the head of the wife, 
even as Christ is the head of the 
Church; and he is the Saviour of 
thebedy. Therefore, as the Church 
is subject unto Christ, so let the 
wives be to their own husbands in 
every thing.” 

Here, as in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, the apostle represents 
Christ as the head of the Church, in 
the same sense, in which the hus- 
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FOR THE HOPKINGIAN MAGAZINE, 


Mr. Eprror, 


[ observed in your third number | 


the following questions: 

1. When a church has giver a 
call, unanimously, to a candidate 
to take the pastoral care of them, 
bas the Council, invited to induct 
him inte oflice, a right to refuse? 


‘ ‘ 
Answers to Questions. 


Le tS et 


band is the head of the wife, i. e. 
in the sense of rule and authority. 

As, then, the man has authority 
over the woman, and Christ, has 
authority over the Chureh, so God 
the Father has authority overChrist, 
considered as Mediator. In the 
economy of Redemption, the Per- 
sons in the sacred Trinity, act in 
order, and in official subordination, 
one to another. As official Gov- 
ernour and Sovereign, the Father 
appointed the Sen as Mediator, 
and sent him to be the Saviour of 
the world; and as official Mediator 
and Redeemer, Christ sends the 
Holy Spirit to teach and sanctify 
those, who shall be heirs of salva- 
tion. Official authority, however, 
does not imply superiority of nat- 
ure. Because a King sends an 
Ambassador, it does not follow, 
that the nature, or abilities, or 
knowledge, or virtues of the Am- 
bassador, are inferior to those of 
the King. As the authority of the 
man over the woman does not im- 
ply that the man and the woman 
are not of the same nature; and as 


| the authority of Christ over the 


Church, does not imply, that his 
human nature is superior to that of 
other men; so the authority of God 
the Father over God the Son, does 
not imply, that the Divine Nature 
of Christ is inferior to that of the 
Father, or that they are not ** the 
same in substance,’’ and equal in 
every natural attribute a every 
moral perfection. Beru. 


too 


' 


2. Is it right and expedient for 
an ordaining Council, to examine 
the candidate respecting his belief 
and religious experience? . These 
are important questions, and re- 
quire a careful and eandid consid- 
eration. ‘To each, in order, I pro- 
pose to give answers: which, if 
thought worthy, you will pleage to 


4 insert in yowr Magazine. 
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1. When a church has given a 
call, unanimously, to a candidate, 
to take the pastoral care of them, 
has the Council, invited to induct 
him into office, a right to refuse? 

Answer. It has. This is the 
eround on which all Councils are 
called and act. They are invited, 
by letters missive, to assemble 
together, to enquire, to deliberate, 
and result, on the expediency of 
placing the pastor elect, over a 
branch of the church of Christ. 
The right of a Cowncil, and the 
réght of a church, w 
called, are two. This laysa foun- 
dation for the Council to withhold 
their ordination, if they do not 
think the candidate a suitable per- 
son to: be inducted into the sacred 
office, and to 
souls. The church has a right to 

choose whom they please, to speak 


to them the word of life; and to 


hear, pay, and employ him, so long 
as they see fit; though it would 
not be right for them, knowingly, 
to aah hear, and retain, an 
ungodly man. But no obligation 
dan rest on a Council, to ordain 
and set apart those, to the work 
of the ministry, who are not, in 
their view, the friends of God.— 
The obligation of a Council to or- 
dain any to the work of the minis- 


try, as well as the expediency of 


their doing it, arises from the c ‘har- 
acter and qualifications of him, 
whom they are called to ordain; 
and not from the consideration, 
that he has been chosen by the 
church, as their pastor, and they 
have been called to ordain him, 
and shall give offence if they re- 
fuse. If he is, in their view, a 
good man, and sent of God, to 
preach, and to watch over souls, 
they have a right and ought to set 
him apart to the work of the minis- 
try; but if they cannot obtain evi- 
dence that he is qualified and has 
been called by the Holy Spirit to 
feed the flock of Christ, they have 


Answers 


by which it is | 


take the charge of | 








to Questions. 





aright to refuse to ordain him, and 
ought, by no means, to place him 
as pastor over a church. It is said, 
that every church ought to have 
him for their pastor and teacher, 
whom they have chosen. This is 
true, if he appears to be a man 
after God’s own heart. But if she 
does not make it appear that he 
loves God supremely and obeys his 
commands, a Council are under 
no obligation to make him thei 
pastor; but are under every obli- 
gation to shew those, whose confi- 
dence and affections he has gained, 
that he is not the man they consi- 
der him to be—is not suitable to 
fill the station in which they would 
place him. If every Council was 
obliged to ordain all who were se- 
lected by churches to be their pas- 
tors, without a right to refuse, if 
they think it expedient, they must 
be pli iced in a very unpleasant sit- 
uation. It would be a great in 
ducement to faithful, Godly min- 


| isters, to decline sitting in coun 


cils, and taking a part in the 
solemn duties of ordination. The 
apostle Paul, in his charge to Tim 
othy, plainly implies the right of a 
Council, if they think it expedient 
to refuse ordination. By chaoaius 
him to ‘lay hands suddenly on no 
man,’ he must mean, to forbid his 
inducting any one into the sacred 
office, whom he did not see reason 
to believe loved and obeyed the 
truth, and was duly qualified to 
deliver the message of God to sin 
fulmen. This charge, which Pau! 
gave to Timothy, applies, at this 
day, in full force, to all who com- 
pose ordaining Councils. And 
they are called upon by every con- 
sideration, to set apart those, and 
those only, to the pastoral office, 
who love, believe, and obey the 
gospel. 2 

2. Is it right and expedient, for 
an ordaining Council to examine 


the candidate respecting his belief 


and religious experignce? 
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Answer. Councils have evident- 
ly the same right to examine as to 
refuse to ordain men to the work 
of the ministry. It will be readily 
acknowledged, that all men are not 
fit to preach the gospel, and to be- 
come pastors of flocks. The char- 
acter and qualifications of a candi- 
date for the sacred office, are what 
gives a right to an ordaining Coun- 
cil, to make him an overseer; but 
how are his character and qualifi- 
cations to be known, without an 
enquiry respecting his views of 
the great and essential doctrines 
and duties of the bible, and re- 
specting his practical religion — 

hat we may be deceived in re- 
spect to the character, belief and 
qualifications of a candidate, after 
the most strict examination, is no 
reason why we should not make 
such an examination. If we seek 
to do our duty and act with a view 
to the glory of God; and, to this 
end, proceed agreeable to the best 


— 


FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 


Mr. Eprror, 


Much is said at the present day, 
with respect to prudence in preach- 
ing the gospel. It is, doubtless, 
of great importance. Our Lord 
said to his disciples, * Be ye wise 
as serpents, and harmless as doves.’ 
But, from general observation, it 
must appear, that the term pru- 
dence, in certain instances at least, 
is misapplied. For, I have often 
remarked, that while some preach- 
ers deem it prudent, expedient and 
binding, to declare all the doc- 
trines of the gospel, without re- 
serve, and to ** use great plainness 
of speech,” others consider it wis- 
est to conceal the most unpalatable 
and heart-searching truths; or to 
clothe them in language, which 
must either render their meaning 
doubtful, or altogether destroy 
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Communication. 
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evidence we can obtain, and our 
best judgment, we shall do as we 
are required, and answer our con- 
sciences in tke sight of God. The 
right of a Council to examine a 
candidate respecting his belief and 
religious experience, is founded on 
a broad basis. If they havea right 
to place him as a watchman upon 
the walls of Zion, they have an 
undoubted right to know, so far as 
by enquiry and testimony they 
can know, what he is, what he has 
done, and what he designs to do 
in future. They have full liberty 
to make such enquiries as they see 
fit; and to proceed in examination 
as far as they think necessary. It 
is expedient for an ordaining Coun- 
cil te examine a candidate respect- 
ing his belief and religious experi- 
ence, that a wide door may not 
be thrown open for ignorant and 
worldly men to enter the sacred 
office. Mrwor. 


eo 


their force. Others, it seems, 
would fain be considered orthodox; 
but they think it most prudent to 
omit doctrinal preaching, as too 
metaphysical, and to pursue a 
course of what THEY CALL practi- 
cal and experimental preaching. 
To these may be added another 
class, and that, perhaps, as popu- 
lar as any, who think it most wise 
and prudent te say much concern- 
ing the importance of inculcatin 

the doctrines of the gospel, and o 

contending ‘ earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints;’ but 
who, very seldom, discuss the es- 
sential doctrines of the gospel, in 
a thorough and systematical man- 
ner. They will Aint at these 
truths, in almost every sermon, 
and pour forth bitter invectives 
against temporizers and lax preach- 
ers. This, however, is about all 
they do. They are ever ready to 
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proclaim war; but never ready to 
Sight. 
Now, while there are so many 
contrary opinions on this impor- 
tant subject, and the term pru- 
dence, like that of charity, is in 
the mouths of both clergy and lai- 


ty; I would beg, throagh the med- 
ium of your very excellent and 
useful Magazine, that some of your 
correspondents would tell us what 
is necessary to constitute a prudent 
preacher of the gospel. 
InTERROGATOR. 


ee ee ee a 
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Extract of a letter from Dr. Watts, 
to Rev. Mr. Williams, of Yale 
College, May 13, 1735. 
© 000 #6 ‘*I remember, Sir, 

when I conversed with Mr. Smith, 

of Boston, last year, I did tell him 
my fears, that a great part of the 
polite gentlemen of our age and 
city, are run into infidelity, and 
others retain a sort of Christianity, 
which is near akin to it, viz. mak- 
ing Jesus Christ a great prophet, 
to restore natural religion, with 
the assurance of pardon upon re- 

mtance, and a resurrection after 
this life: but the peculiar doctrines 
of the atonement of Christ, and 
sanctification of the Spirit, are left 
out of their creed, how plainly so- 
ever they appear in the New Testa- 
ment: And that these sentiments, 
viz. either infidelity, or this jejune 
and dilute Christianity, are spread- 
ing among city tradesmen, and in 
the country, by degrees. A sad 
state of things, indeed! I pray 

God ,to avert the judgments due 

to such an ungrateful and rebel- 

lious race of men.” ...... 





CLOSE PREACHING OFFENSIVE. 
** Heart-searching aching, 


(says a divine) where it does not 
convinee, is sure to offend. Nothing 
is sv cutting to an unrenewed heart, 
especially where there is a decent 
outside, as to have its rottenness 








tempts this, must expect to see the 
old man rise and foam; since, to 
approve of all this, the Pharisee 
must condemn himself.” 





CHARITY. 

** Charity,” says an old writer, 
is a virtue of the heart and not of 
the hands. Gifts and alms are the 
expressions, not the essence, of 
virtue. A man may bestow great 
sums on the poor and indigent, 
without being charitable, and may 
be charitable, when he is not able 
to bestow anything. Charity is 
therefore a habit of good will or 
benevolence in the soul, which dis- 
poses us to the love, assistance 
and relief of mankind, especially 
of those who stand in need of it. 
The r man, who has this excel- 
lent frame of mind, is no less enti- 
tled to the reward of this virtue, 
than the man who founds a col 


lege.” 
THE BEST ELECTION. 


A fragment of an Election conversation, 
between a candidate and his Christian 
friend. 

Candidate. My dear Sir, can 
you inform me how I may secure 
my election. 

Friend. Yes, Sir, by diligence. 
You must give all diligence to make 
it sure. 

Cand, That I have already done, 


exposed, its refuges of lies swept | Sir; I have spared, I assure you, 
away, and the pillows of forms, on 
which he is sleeping, removed from 


vader his head. Whoever at- 








neither trouble nor expense. 
have opened houses for entertain- 
ment; I have canvassed personal- 
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ly; I have employed agents to col- 
lect voters; I have set the printer 
to work on broadsides and hand- 
bills; and, to let you intoa secret, 
I have got a clever fellow from 
London to draw them up; one who 
is used to writing for the news- 
papers, and can draw up an adver- 
tisement with spirit, and a little 
smart abuse of my antagonist. 

Fr. Alas! Sir, that a gentleman 
and a Christian, as you no doubt 
profess to be, should stoop to such 
arts, to influence and corrupt the 
minds of the people. prego. | 
wish you would bestow as muc 
pains to secure your election for a 
better place! 

Cand. A better place, Sir! How 
do you mean? Is not this as re- 
spectable a borough as any in this 
part of the country? 

Fr. True, Sir; but I refer to a 
city, and even an heavenly one. 
The true Christian, Sir, is *‘a 
citizen of no mean city.” My ad- 
vice is, to ‘* give all diligence to 
make your election sure” in the 
New Jerusalem. 

Cand. O ho! I understand you 
now. But gentlemen of your sen- 
timents, I believe, consider that 
business as already settled. Do 
not you, Sir, consider your elec- 
tion already fixed and unaltera- 
ble? 

Fr. Not more, Sir, than the 
business in which you are engaged. 

Cand. How so? I wish my elec- 
tion were as sure as ygu represent 
it, 

Fr. And do you not think the 
event is known to God? 

Cand. Certainly. 

Fr. Then the event is sure to 
him. 

Cand. No doubt of it. 

Fr. And must infallibly corres- 
pond with his fore-knowledge. 

Cand. That it is certainly fore- 
known to the Supreme Being, I 
have no doubt; but that does not 
make it sure to me. 
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Fr. 1 admit that, and therefore 
your anxiety to make it sure to 
you. But why not employ the 
same diligence in a case of infin- 
itely more importance? 

‘and. O, Sir, if I am to be sav- 
ed, I shall be saved; and if not, 
you know I cannot help it. 

Fr. And if you are to be elected 
for this borough, you will be elect- 
ed; why then all this trouble and 
expense? 

Cand. Ah, Sir! If I do not use 
the means, I know that I shall not 
be chosen. 

Fr. And what reason have you 
to suppose you shall be saved 
without means? 

Cand. That subject we will de- 
fer, if you please, to a * more 
convenient season.” I must wait 
ou my electors. 

Fr. Alas! Sir; so said Felix, 
the Roman Governor, when Paul 
** reasoned of righteousness, tem- 
perance, and judgment to come;” 
but that season never came; and I 
much fear it may be so with you. 
The world will always find you an 
excuse for neglecting religion; and 
the enemy of souls will represent 
every thing as more important than 
the one thing needful. The Lord 
awaken you from the delusion. 

Lon. Evan. Mag. 


THE POOR INDIANS. 
“To! the poor Indian.”--Pope. 

** My ear is pained, my soul is sick 

‘* With every days’ report of wrong and 


ee 
“ With which earth is filled.--Cowper. 


From the American Daily Advertiser. 
Mr. Poutson—The feelings of 
every one possessed of a common 
share of the sensibilities of our na- 
ture, must be shocked by the ac- 
counts with which our different 
pe teem, of what are miscalled 
ndian outrages. Tribe by tribe, 


we have gradually driven them, 
by fraud, violence and intrigue, 
first beyond the Susquehannah, 
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then the Ohio, and new to the very 
sources of the Missouri; and here, 
Sir, at least, it might reasonably 
be supposed, we would have left 
them. But no! we must interfere 
with them even here. Armed bod- 
ies of fifty or one hundred men, 
invade the prairies of the St. Pe- 
ter’s arid Yellow Stone, under the 
pretence of trading, But one 
would suppose such numbers of 
armed men were unnecessary, on 
a mere Rertceple trading expedi- 
tion. 0, Sir! disguise it under 
what term we may, it must be evi- 
dent to every reflecting mind, that 
the object of these pretended tra- 
ders, but actual robbers, is the 
trapping of the furs, in which con- 
sists the only riches of the poor 
children of the forest—and the 
destruction of the game, their only 
means of support. 

True it is, that ** the Indians 
cannot much longer retain their 
original habits; they must be- 
come civilized, or be exterminated. 
But, Sir, while we allow our en- 
thusiasm to plunge us into war 
with the Turk, and to contribute 
freely to the cause of the Greeks, 
on the other side of the Atlantic, 
have we none—not one—who, 
having reason in his charity, will 
at least endeavour to do something 
for our gs oppressed Indian bro- 
thers? I, Sir, for one, believe that 
a grand char inst us, at the 
great and awful day to which all 
are hastening—at the bar from 
whose decision there is no appeal, 
will be our neglect and ill treat- 
ment of the Indians.—‘* Look ye 
all to it.” It may be thought I 
allow my énthusiasm to lead me 
away. But, Sir, I have experi- 
enced Indian hospitality—I have 
rested me in their huts—I have 
ee. of their homely food—I 

ave seen the actual degree of 
their suffering and oppression, and 
my heart has bled for them. In 
conclusion, Sir, I would propose 
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that some of our respectable citi- 
zens should call a meeting, and 
draw up a petition to Congress on 
the subject, to be signed by the 
citizens generally. Let us have 
no more smoking villages—no more 
licensed murders of old men—but 
let us do our best to improve them 
in the arts of civilization, and in 
religion; to “ make the wilderness 
blossom as the rose, and to prepare 
a highway for our God.” 
Yours, &c. 


So say we. Let meetings be 
called in every part of the coun- 
try, to petition Congress to do 
something that will effectally wipe 
away the stain which now attaches 
itself to our national character.— 
When a foreigner wishes to raise 
a blush on the face of an Ameri- 
can, he points to our slaves and to 
the Indians. We throw back the 
odium of slavery upon our ances- 
tors and our mother country, but 
the shame of oppressing the sons 
of the forest belongs pre-eminently 
to ourselves. It is from the whites 
of the present generation, from our 
fur traders and from the settlers 
on our extensive frontiers, that 
the Indians have received the heav- 
iest injury. It is high time for the 
friends of humanity to lift up their 
voices on this subject. And now 
is the moment to do it. - Will it 
be believed?—at this very moment 
a resolution is lying upon the table 
of Congress, for a repeal of the 
act, passed a few sessions since, 
appropriating annually $ 10,000 
for the civilization of the Indians. 
Yes, this act, which forms the 
brightest page in our statute book, 
is about to repealed! this act, 
which is the only answer to the 
heaviest charge which has been 
brought against us as a nation; 
this act, which has convinced the 
Indians that the President of the 
United States is indeed their fath- 
er, and that there are white men 
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who are indeed their brothers, 
will be repealed unless a vigorous 
effort is made by the friends of 
humanity to —— it. 

We are informed on highly re- 
spectable authority, that the gen- 
tleman who introduced this reso- 
lution has been busily engaged in 
gaining friends to his proposition, 
and that several members of Con- 

ress are already pledged to vote 
for the repeal. Shall the enemies 
of humanity triumph? Shall those 
who are desirous of the complete 
extermination of the Indians on 
our borders, that they may take 

ssession of their lands, be grati- 
fed in their cruel purpose? 

Shall the sympathies and chari- 
ties of this country be exhausted 
upon a distant nation, while no 
voice is raised in behalf of 400,000 
oppressed Indians, dwelling with- 
in our own borders? We trust not. 
We trust that meetings will be 
called in every part of our coun- 
try, and that the people will rise 
as one man, and demand that jus- 
tice shall be done, and that the 
name of an American shall not 
become a by-word and a reproach. 

N. ¥. Observ. 

Mr. Evrrorn—The following an- 
ecdote was related to me by a min- 
ister of Christ, and is believed to 
be authentic: 

A pious tender father asked his 
refractory son, one Sabbath morn- 
ing, if he was going to attend 
meeting. The child answered that 
he was not. Why? said the fath- 
er. ‘**I have a sore foot,” was 
the answer. But you shall ride, 
and I will walk. The child being 
resolved not to go, made many ob- 
jections which the father answered 
m a similar way; until the son, no 
longer able to hide the opposition 
of his heart, broke out as follows: 
**T will go, but I will not hear one 
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word.” He them went away in a 
assion. But God, who is mighty 
in wisdom, and seeth not as man 
seeth, had determined that he 
should hear. His sins were set in 
order before him, in such a man- 
ner, that he was unable to leave 
the place without assistance. He 
remained for several days in great 
distress, and then found peace in 
the blood of Christ. He is now a 
preacher of that gospel which he 
once so heartily despised. 
CAIUS. 
Christ. Mir. 


At a time of revival of religion 
at one of our Seminaries, many 
were expressing the conviction of 
being great sinners. Mr. S& . 
one of the students, remarked 
freely, that such expressions were 
nonsense. It so happened ata re- 
ligious conference, Professor 8. 
said that the most moral person, 
if unconverted, never did any 
thing that was good in the sight of 
God. With this saying Mr. 8S. 
was much dissatisfied, and went 
home to his room determined to 
see if he had not done more good 
deeds than bad ones. He took a 
slate and made marks on one side 
of the slate for his bad deeds, in- 
tending to do the same on the oth~ 
er side for his good ones. He be- 
gan with his sins, and set them 

own as fast as they occurred to 


his mind: they so pressed upor 
his recollection, that he could not 
think of one good deed that was 
acceptable to God; and he contin- 
ued the account of his sins till one 
side of the slate was filled, with- 


out finding any good in him to 
effect. His conviction of sin was 
so powerful he had no ce, till 
he found an interest in Christ, and 
he is now a missionary of the cross, 
in a foreign Jand. abid. 
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Ex'‘ract of a letter from a Son, in one of 
the Southern States, to his Father, a 
native of Maine, dated Sept. 8, 1823. 


‘*] have a hope, that I have 
found the * pearl of great price’— 
nay, that it has been given me by 
the Lord himself. To be more 

articular—some time in 
os I was induced to go to hear a 
clergyman (his name I have for- 
gotten) a stranger, passing through 
this country, who was to preach 
near this. I went more from curi- 
oxity than otherwise. The words 
of his text were, ‘‘ Hath not the 
potter power over the clay—to 
make one vessel unto honour, and 
another unto dishonour?”’? In the 
outset, I suspected I should not 
stay to hear him long; for I never 
liked to hear the subject of elec- 
tion preached. But I soon found 
that every word brought force with 
it—I felt rivetted to my seat— 
every point was clearly and satis- 
factorily settled in my mind—I 
became completely convinced as 
to the whole nature and justice of 
the case—it all appeared reasona- 
ble and consistent. [What is a 
little remarkable, I had been re- 
flecting upon the same subject that 
very morning—why and wherefore 
I cannot tell, but so it was—the 
subject of the decrees of God came 
in my mind. I felt much op- 
posed to such a view of the Divine 
administration, and was not wil- 
ing to admit any such idea; and 
said aloud, although walking by 
myself—It is a hard case, that 
pot should be saved and part lost } 
was not a little surprised to find 
it so plain and easily to be under- 
stood—so much reason and con- 
sistency in the whole doctrine. I 
had formed, as I saw, very wrong 
notions about the decrees—the 


wrong was ou. the part of the sin- | 


April 


| had new: ideas. 
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ner. I returned home with my, 
thoughts still on the subject, not 
suspecting any thing further.—It 
appeared more clear and consis- 
tent the more I reflected upon it. 
The ability of the sinner was so 
connected with the subject, that I 
found myself thinking on the nat- 
ure and extent of that, and so was 
led on, step by step, until I found 
myself deeply engrossed in the 
thought, what shall I do to be sav- 
ed? | tried now to get rid of such 
impressions, by diverting my mind. 
I fancied myself quite happy as to 
things of this life, and did not see 
but that the worldling was as hap- 
py as the man who called himself 
a Christian. Why then should I 
— my mind on such subjects? 
norrid conclusion!) But all 
would not do. The more I tried 
to extricate this arrow, the deeper 
it penetrated my soul! I saw and 
felt, that I had offended a holy 
God; that I was a great sinner— 
a wretched, undone sinner—ex- 
posed to the wrath of Almighty 
God. Oh! the indescribable weight 
I felt! I attempted prayer—it 
seemed like adding fuel to the fire 
of divine wrath. I could not sleep. 
Thus it continued with me for two 
or three days. —When, all at once, 
light burst in upon my mind. | 
I now felt per- 
fectly willing that God should do 
with me as it seemed pleasing in 
| his sight. My load of guilt was 
| removed. The Saviour appeared 
| beautiful—-lovel y—-inexpressibly 
| interesting! ‘The woods, the fields, 
| —-(for I was on the road from 
| home)—every thing manifested his 
| piety I saw with new eyes—l 
| beheld with wonder—I said to my- 
self, what can these things be?—I 
was perfectly composed, collect- 
ed and tranquil. My mind became 
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very passive—I was wrapped up 
in the gery of God and the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. The world 
appeared very insignificant in com- 
parison. I was, for a time, al- 
most afraid to encourage such feel - 
ings, lest they might be a charm 
to lull me in the lap of careless 
security. But every day’s expe- 
rience taught me to hope I had 
passed from death unto life. 

And my dear father, if we should 
never be permitted to meet again 
on earth, I have a hope that we 
shall meet in heaven, at the feet of 
Him who has atoned for the believ- 
ing sinner, there to unite in songs 
of purest harmony forever and 
ever. Pray for me. I pray for 
you all. Qh that my dear sisters 
and brother may be induced te pon- 
der and consider for a moment. 
Time is short—this earthly ball is 
soon to be dissolved—the soul is 
quickly to be separated from its 
tabernacle of clay'—But the work 
is thine, O Lord, my Redeemer! 
They are in thy hands, and thou 
canst do all things. 

From your very affectionate and 
dutiful sen,” 


Christ. Mir. 


London Church Missionary Society. 

Its receipts during the first thir- 
teen years, amounted to £12,000 
only. During the last year, they 
amounted to £32,000, or more than 
$140,000. .In the tenth year of 
the Society’s operations, it em- 
ployed nine Missionaries. During 
the last year, ninefy. Nineteen 
new Missionaries were selected, 
and sent to their respective places 
of destination, during the last 
year; and twenty-two students are 
now preparing, at the Society’s 
expense, for future service. 7'wo 
hundred and thirty nine labourers, 
of various descriptions, are now 
employed by the Society, and 
twenty African youths are prepar- 
ing to become instructers of their 


| 
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countrymen. The West African 
Mission has collected at Sierra Le- 
one, 27,000 inhabitants, of whom 
15,000 are negroes, and 10,000 
liberated slaves. Twenty-eight 
European labourers, assisted by 
many native teachers, are devoted 
to the colony. Capt. Sabine, of 
the Reyal Engineers, after spend- 
ing six weeks in the colony, states, 
that he is persuaded, there is not 
to be seen in the world a commu- 
nity so large and so irreproachable. 
In Ceylon, the Society has eleven 
European teachers, and 23 native 
assistants, and a school of 500 chil- 
dren. 

At the end of the first ten years, 
the Society had only 200 scholars— 
it has now 11,000. It had not a 
single convert—it has now more 
than 100 communicants. ibid. 


CAUSE OF SEAMEN. 

The number of sailors on the 
globe is stated to he about one 
million; of whom nearly 100,000 
are American. The number of 
Bethel Unions, in different parts 
of the world, is 67; of Marine Bi- 
ble Societies, 33; of Churches and 
Floating Chapels, 15. ‘There is 
not more than one Mariner’s Chap- 
el to every sizty thousand seamen. 

— ibid. 

The Russian Bible Society has 
in press at St. Petersburg, a first 
edition of the New Testament, of 


10,000 copies, in the vernacular’ 


Russ, the common language of the 
country. A second edition of 
10,000 will soon be commenced at 
St. P. and an edition of 5000 is 
going on at Moscow; so that 25,000 
copies will soon be ready for cir- 
hain: The Slavonic version 
has been the only translation in 
use in the Russian church for up- 
wards of nine centuries, and is 
highly venerated. ‘The substitu 
tion of the Russ is a strong evi- 
dence of the favourable progress 
of knowledge and liberality. 
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Ordinations, Poetry, §c. 


ORDINATIONS. ‘ 


1824. April 13. Ordained at Provi- 
dence, over the Pacific Congregational 
Church and Society, Rev. Exam C, 
Cuarxe. Introductory Prayer by Rev. 
Benjamin B. Wisner, of Boston; Sermon 
by Rev. Tho. Mc’Auly, D. D. of N. York; 
Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Payson Willis- 
ton, of East-Hampton, Mass.; Charge 
by Rev. William Patten, of Newport ; 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Fran- 
cis Wood, of Barrington; Concluding 


Prayer, by Rev. Sylvester Halmes, of 
New-Bedford, Mass, ‘ 

1824. April 21. Ordained ‘Over the 
Church in Plymouth Mass, (Monument 
Ponds) Rev. Mosrs Partrrives. Sermon 
by Rev. Jacob Ide, of Medway, ftom 
I. Thess. v. 25. 

1824, April 29. Ordained at Stratham, 
N. H. Rev. Jacos Cummincs. Sermon 
by Rev. Mr. Dimmick, of Newbury- 


SELECTED POETRY. 


ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 
BY MISS STEELE. 


So fades the lovely, blooming flower, 
Frail smiling solace of an hour ; 

So soon our transient comforts fly, 
And pleasures only bloom to die. 


To certain trouble we are born, 
Hope to rejoice, but sure to mourn : 
Ah, wretched effort, sad relicf ! 

To plead necessity of grief. 


Is there no kind, no lenient art, 

To heal the anguish of the heart? 

To ease the heavy load of care, 
Which nature must, yet cannot bear. 


Can Reason’s dictates be obey’d? 
Too weak, alas, her feeble aid: 

O let Retse10N, then, be nigh, 
Her comfotts were not made to die. 


Her powerful aid supports the soul, 
And Nature owns her kind controul ; 
While she unfolds the sacred page, 
Our fiercest griefs resign their rage. 


Then gentle Patience smiles on pain, 
And dying Hope revives again ; 


— =. 


— 


Hope wipes the tear from Sorrow’s eye: 
And Faith points upward to the sky. 


The promise guides her ardent flight, 

And joys unknown to sense, invite, 

Those blissful regions to explore, 

Where pleasures bloom to fade no more. 
—_—_— 


MARY’S THARS, 


Were not the sinful Mary’s tears 

An offering worthy Heaven ? 

When. o’er the faults of former years, 
She wept and was forgiven? 


And bringing every balmy sweet, 
Her day of luxury stor’d, 

She o’er her Saviour’s hallowed feet, 
The precious perfume pour’d; 


And wip’d them with that golder hair, 

Where once the diamond shone ; 

Though now, those gems of grief were 
there, 

That shone for God alone. 


Thou, that hast slept in errour’s sleep, 
O! would’st thou wake in Heaven? 
like Mary kneel, like Mary weep, 
Love much, and be forgiven. 


——_—— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The 5th No. upon Hopkinsianism, came too late for the present month; it shall 


have a place in our next. 
B——c N 


1 is received, and under consideration, 


Those, who may have extra copies of the jirst Wumber of this work, are request- 


ed to return them to the Publishers. 








